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historical magazine, volume n, pp. 326-42. This is also omitted in the 
bibliography that appears at the end of the volume. In a work of this 
kind the omission of an index is always to be regretted. 

William 0. Sckoggs 

Fear God and take your own part. By Theodore Roosevelt. (New 
York : George H. Doran company, 1916. 414 p. $1.50 net) 

Mr. Roosevelt himself would probably recognize that this is not an 
impartial and scientific historical discussion. It is a vigorous and ag- 
gressive polemic, intended to arouse public opinion in a presidential cam- 
paign, and is based mainly on articles written for and printed in cur- 
rent periodicals. 

Most of the volume consists of severe criticism and bitter denuncia- 
tion of "hyphenated" Americans and of President Wilson's conduct of 
international relations in connection with the great war, the Mexican 
situation, and the Panama treaty. An analysis of Mr. Roosevelt's views 
on these matters is hardly possible within the limits of this review ; and 
is the less needed as the verdict of the great American jury will be ren- 
dered before it appears. 

More constructive and of more continuing interest is the argument 
for preparedness; and it seems worth while to examine the proposals 
which are made with some degree of definiteness. Mr. Roosevelt meets 
those who ask for a statement of policy as a basis for a military and 
naval program by setting forth for this purpose "the retention and de- 
fense of Alaska, Hawaii, the Panama Canal and all its approaches, in- 
cluding all points of South American soil north of the Equator, and of 
course including the defense of our own coasts and the islands of the 
West Indies." To speak of the "retention" of South American soil, 
which the United States does not claim, is probably due to hasty writ- 
ing. But it should be noted in connection with the program that the 
policy thus outlined does not specify the retention of the Philippines, 
although other outlying possessions are named, nor does it include the 
pacification of Mexico. 

No connection is shown between the policy proposed and the general 
argument for universal military training. Universal service is urged 
as the only way to secure an economical army, without considering 
whether or not the financial saving to the government is secured by an 
inequitable distribution of the burden. The Swiss and Australian sys- 
tems are praised; but there is nothing to show the need for a force of 
10,000,000, which would be in the same proportion to population as the 
Swiss army of 400,000. 

The more definite proposals for immediate action call for a navy 
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"second in size and efficiency," a professional army of 250,000, "am- 
ple" reserves, and the training of officers for a force of 1,500,000. No 
definite suggestions are made as to how the reserves are to be secured, 
nor how the officers are to be trained ; nor is it shown that the policy pro- 
posed makes necessary a reserve of a million and a half. Those who 
have criticised President "Wilson for not insisting on the plan for a 
national continental army may be interested to learn that Mr. Roosevelt 
opposes that plan, and seems to prefer a system based on aid to the state 
militia. 

Many who agree with Mr. Roosevelt in the need for greater military 
preparation will also feel that the intensity and extravagance of his 
generalizations are likely to do more harm than good to the develop- 
ment of a sound and consistent program, and at the same time that his 
proposals for prompt action are not sufficiently definite. 

John A. Faibdie 

English and American tool builders. By Joseph Wickham Roe, assist- 
ant professor of machine design, Sheffield scientific school, Yale 
university. (New Haven: Yale university press, London: Hum- 
phrey Milford, Oxford university press, 1916. 315 p. $3.00 net) 

In three hundred pages, divided among twenty chapters and two ap- 
pendices, Mr. Roe has carried the history of tool making from England 
to the Atlantic coast and then to the Mississippi valley. The volume is 
comprehensive and easily read, its fifty-seven illustrations and maps are 
appropriate and well executed. A small bibliography points the way for 
further reading and investigation, while the index is adequate. 

Though the book has been written by a technician, presumably for the 
engineering fraternity, it will be welcomed by the economists, particu- 
larly those interested in industrial and economic history. Here one sees 
clearly the close dependence of general manufactures on tool making, 
something likely to be overlooked. Perhaps also, in the light of this 
investigation, the location of manufacturing establishments in the Mis- 
sissippi valley may now be more easily explained. 

The book merits little adverse criticism. To the reader untrained 
in the language and thought of the engineer it appears unduly technical, 
— perhaps necessarily so, — and here and there it treats of manufactures 
somewhat remote from tool making. 

C. M. T. 



